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IABIANS will be delighted with the unexpected 
EF news that the Colonial Secretary has agreed 
to constitutional talks for Northern Rhodesia. In 
doing so he takes the first step towards imple- 
menting the Monckton Commiss-on Report. The 
Report points out that African opposition to 
Federation in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
stems in good measure from the belief that its 
existence in its present form inhibits constitutional 
change in these two territories. In order to allay 
this fear, the Commission recommends immediate 
reform of the Northern Rhodesian constitution, 
to bring it in line with that in Nyasaland. 

The present intention is that the talks should 
be held in London, concurrently with the Federal 
Review Conference in December this year; and 
that in the meantime representatives of all the 
political parties should meet in Lusaka for pre- 
liminary discussions. This is not ideal: if the 
two conferences are held concurrently, suspicion 
is bound to arise—has, indeed, already been voiced 
—that they will influence each other. It is import- 
ant even at this stage that territorial constitutional 
change should be seen to be independent of the 
future Federal structure. But at this late hour, 
it would be difficult to arrange a full-scale con- 
stitutional conference for Northern Rhodesia be- 
fore the Federal Conference, unless the latter 
were postponed until early 1961. 

Of course the future is still uncertain. Mr. 
Macleod has been forced into a position he hoped 
to avoid. He has had to commit himself to one 
vital point in the Monckton recommendations 
before the Federal Review Conference ; and this 
is certain to antagonise Sir Roy Welensky’s United 
Federal Party in all three territories. He knew 
that a clash with that party was inevitable, but 
would have preferred a single sharp encounter to 
a running fight. 
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Moreover, Europeans in Northern Rhodesia 
have cause to mistrust the Colonial Secretary’s 
word in view of the events leading up to his 
decision. It will be recalled that Mr. Macleod 
gave an unequivocal undertaking last March that 
no changes would be considered for Northern 
Rhodesia until after the Federal Review Con- 
ference. Since then several factors have built up 
pressure in the territory: The success of the 
Nyasaland conference, the highly charged Congo 
Situation, the demand for ‘Independence by 
October,’ which was taken seriously by the rank 
and file of Mr. Kaunda’s United National Indepen- 
dence Party—all these produced an explosive 
situation over which Mr. Kaunda was in danger 
of los:‘ng control. The reaction of the Colonial 
Office was a little odd. The Governor, Sir Evelyn 
Hone, began secret talks with Mr. Kaunda. 
Clearly, however, these were no lasting solution, 
since they could not provide Mr. Kaunda with 
the promises he needed to dampen the military 
of his more impatient colleagues and followers. 
Mr. Macleod’s recent decision followed. 


But the secret talks will have another result. 
Europeans will suspect, and not without reason, 
that the Colonial Office has been operating behind 
their backs. Mr. John Roberts, leader of the 
Northern Rhodesian United Federal Party, made 
a public statement in September that the talks did 
not concern constitutional matters. He has been 
made to look silly, or at least uninformed. He was 
certainly misled. That will add grist to the settler 
determination to resist Africanisation of the 
Assembly. Already they are setting about organis- 
ing an all-Party European Front against African 
demands. It would be optimistic to suppose that 
they had yet learnt the lesson that the future of the 
white man in Africa depends on his coming to 
terms with the inevitable African governments. 
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WHITE REPUBLIC 


5 Gare majority in favour of a Republic for South 
Africa was less than five per cent of the 
electorate. Nevertheless, many people who have 
in the past either abstained or voted against Dr. 
Verwoerd’s Nationalist Party, voted for the 
republic. 


There are several reasons, but the chief among 
them is that Dr. Verwoerd and his party used a 
very clever emotional issue to fight on: the issue 
of white unity. At a time of world hostility, of 
rising African nationalism, trouble in the Congo 
and increasing insecurity, it is comforting to South 
African Europeans to imagine that the solution 
to all their problems is to close their ranks 
and face the future united. That is what Dr. 
Verwoerd promised the republic would do for 
them. He argues that the two sections of the white 
popuation—the Afrikaners and the English South 
Africans—are not really divided on their attitude 
to the Africans, but much more fundamentally on 
the issue of the monarchy. He asks the whites to 
unite in the face of what he calls the ‘swart 
gevaar’ (black danger). 

Just before the referendum Dr. Verwoerd 
addressed a letter to all English-speaking voters, 
and this is part of what he said: ‘Only in a 
Republic will we be able to unite in giving our 
full attention to what is of vital importance... . 
If we do not take this step now, we will experience 
all the suffering of the whites who are being 
attacked in and driven out of one African terri- 
tory after another.’ In other words, he sees the 
non-white people simply as ‘a problem’ which 
can best be solved by the two white races work- 
ing together. 

Two things are now certain. First, now that 
South Africa is a republic, she will have to apply 
for re-admission to the Commonwealth. Nigeria’s 
Prime Minister has already declared that he will 
vote against South Africa’s being allowed back ; 
and since the Prime Ministers have to be unani- 
mous to take that kind of decision, Nigeria’s vote 
would be enough to keep the Union out. This 
will emphasize South Africa’s isolation, for the 
only countries which have shown her any sympathy 
in the last few months have been some of her 
Commonwealth colleagues, largely because of the 
Commonwealth link. Once South Africa is ex- 
cluded, their loyalty is likely to give way to open 
hostility. 

Second, far from establishing unity, the South 
African government will probably face even 
greater opposition from within the country. Non- 
white resentment has obviously been increased. 
And white opponents of the government, who have 
tended to be rather apathetic, have been inflamed 
by the republican campaign. The strength of the 
multi-racial Progressive Party, revealed during the 


campaign, has surprised even themselves. And 
with the uniting force of the republican issue out 
of the way, dissension within the Nationalist Party 
ranks becomes a stronger possibility. The carrot 
swallowed, the stick may now be required. 

We have yet too see how Dr. Verwoerd intends 
to deal with all this opposition. For the republi- 
can constitution has not yet been published. It 
is awaited with appprehension. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


HE reaction of Sir Edgar Whitehead’s govern- 
ment to unrest in Southern Rhodesia cannot 

be too strongly condemned. It is politically fool- 
hardly and, by any standards, unjust. The security 
measures deemed necessary to restore law and 
order after the riots in Salisbury and Gwelo on 
October 8th and 9th fall into three parts. First, 
on the pretext of protecting law-abiding Africans 
from intimidation and hooliganism, Territorial 
Army platoon posts have been set up within the 
African townships. The presence of armed Euro- 
pean troops in these areas can only provoke and 
confirm the African belief that racial rapproche- 
ment is not sought by Sir Edgar’s government. 
Second, Sir Edgar has announced that threatening 
behaviour on the part of Africans will be punished 
by sentences in some cases even more severe than 
those imposed by Dr. Vorwoerd’s government in 
South Africa—the penalty for throwing stones at 
cars is between five and 20 years’ imprisonment. 
Third, the Vagrancy Bill and the Emergency 
Powers Bill, which have been rushed through the 
Assembly, give the government and its agents 
arbitrary powers of arrest and detention. The 
latter empowers the Governor to proclaim a state 
of emergency whenever he feels that public safety 
is endangered. But it is the former—the 
Vagrancy Bill—which is most ominous. Under 
it, any ordinary police officer is entitled to arrest, 
without a warrant, anyone who appears to him to 
be a vagrant. After appearing before a magistrate, 
the arrested will then be sent to a specially estab- 
lished ‘ reception centre’ while enquiries are pro- 
ceeding. If, on hearing the evidence, the magis- 
trate decides he is a vagrant, he will be sent for 
an unstated period to a ‘ re-establishment centre’ 
where he will be ‘ trained’ to lead a more settled 
life. Even if it were conceded that such action is 
justified in dealing with genuine hooligans and 
thugs, there is absolutely no guarantee that this 
treatment will not be meted out quite arbitrarily 
to the law-abiding as to the violent elements. 
There is no appeal against the magistrate’s deci- 
sion. Moreover, the definition of ‘vagrant’ 
covers anyone who is unemployed in these cities, 
whether voluntarily or involuntarily. And since 
unemployment is now a serious problem owing 
to the government’s lack of foresight, the involun- 
tarily unemployed can be regarded as vagrants 


and guilty of an offence by virtue vf being unable 
to find a job. 

The whole plan of the cure for unrest is based 
on a wrong diagnosis: that African discontent is 
limited to a few politically ambitious agitators, 
and all demonstrations of popular unrest are 
explicable in terms of intimidation. By these 
measures Sir Edgar can achieve no constructive 
solution. 


MALTA’S TROUBLES 


HE strike that began in the Valetta dockyard 

on October 6th is symptomatic of the political 
frustration and economic difficulties of Malta. 
It was sparked off by the company’s decision to 
take 800 men off the pay-roll. But this goes back 
to the refusal of the General Workers’ Union to 
allow dockers to do overtime and night work 
because Bailey’s would not follow the Admiralty 
in giving a retrospective wage increase of 15 per 
cent. The economic background of the dispute 
is the conversion of the naval dockyard by C. H. 
Bailey (Malta) Ltd. into a commercial dockyard 
for the repair of merchant shipping. This has 
placed the company in a difficult position. The 
Government has given a loan which falls short by 
£2m. of what the company requires to make the 
commercial dockyard available for large modern 
tankers. Full employment and the level of wages 
in the dockyard will certainly depend on whether 
the major conversion can be carried out. 

The strike is settled on an increase of 16.25 per 
cent, but the threats of bloodshed and violence can 
only be explained by the political tension on the 
island. The dockers are the backbone of the Malta 
Labour Party, and the Malta Labour Party is 
implacably hostile to the British government and 
suspicious of its arrangements for enabling the 
dockyard to carry on. There is unfortunately 
little hope that the three-man Constitutional 
Commission under the chairmanship of Sir Hilary 
Blood, which has just arrived in Malta, will suc- 
ceed in improving the political atmosphere. 
Neither the British nor the Maltese want direct 
rule to continue. Its indignity is felt more acutely 
than ever by this sophisticated Mediterranean 
people since they have had the example of Cyprus 
on their doorstep. 

No one will quarrel with the Commission’s aim 
to re-introduce a system of representative govern- 
ment. But the new system would only give the 
Maltese people, in the Secretary of State’s words, 
‘the widest measure of self-government consistent 
with H.M. Government’s responsibility for defence 
and foreign affairs, and their undertakings in 
respect of the public service, the police, and 
human rights generally’. The proposed constitu- 
tion does not therefore go as far in the direction 
of self-government as Cyprus or Singapore, and 
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even takes away powers which the Maltese 
government had under the suspended constitu- 
tion. It has already been rejected by Dr. Borg 
Olivier for the Nationalist Party, and by Mr. 
Mintoff for the Labour Party. Both are refusing 
even to see the Commissioners. 


It is really no use offering Malta a constitution 
that Maltese opinion will not accept. The only 
way to win back the friendship of Malta and to 
create a new atmosphere for economic develop- 
ment, is to offer genuine independence. The 
Maltese should be allowed, in consultation with 
H.M. Government, to choose their own constitu- 
tion, and to decide for themselves whether they 
want Commonwealth status, intergration with the 
U.K. or independence outside the Common- 
wealth. The only alternative to a fresh initiative 
on these lines is to continue drifting into increas- 
ing bitterness with sparodic violence and the 
stultification of the long-term development plan 
by political uncertainty and bad labour relations. 


LABOUR PARTY 


Ape following RESOLUTION ON AFRICA 
was passed at the annual conference of the 
British Labour Party at Scarborough on October 
3rd :— 


‘This Conference warmly welcomes the emerg- 
ence of Africa from the era of colonialism and the 
admission of twelve new African States to the 
United Nations. We are proud of the part played 
in this. struggle by the British Labour Movement 
and shall continue this fight until the last vestiges 
of colonialism are removed. 

“Conference deplores any attempt to involve 
African States, particularly the Congo, in the cold 
war, and welcomes the evidence that they themselves 
are determined to resist any such attempt. We con- 
gratulate the Secretary General of the United 
Nations and his colleagues and the independent 
African countries on their efforts to avoid this 
tragedy and to save the Republic of Congo from 
disintegration. We believe that the United Nations 
has a vital and constructive role to play in Africa 
by providing economic and technical aid by rallying 
opposition to all forms of racial discrimination and 
in particular to the inhuman policy of apartheid 
practised in South Africa, We welcome the efforts 
made in the United Nations to bring South Africa 
to account for its administration of the mandated 
territory of South-West Africa and to stop the 
racialist oppression of the inhabitants of that terri- 
tory. 

‘Conference deeply deplores the failure of H.M. 
Government to support these efforts in the past and 
calls upon the Government to use its vote at the 
United Nations against apartheid and the incorpora- 
We also 
call on the Government to grant full democratic 
rights and self- determination to all peoples still 
under British rule, especially in East and Central 
Africa. 45 


‘Finally, we recognise that independence is only 
one step towards freedom and justice. We proclaim 
to the African peoples our belief in the fundamental 
principles of socialism—social justice, common 
ownership, the equal value of each individual human 
being, irrespective of race—and in the development 
of co-operative movements and independent trade 
unions as essential instruments in the ending of 
economic exploitation of man by man. 

‘We offer the African peoples our friendly co- 
operation in their historic task and warmly invite 
them to join with us in the fight for the triumph 
of democratic Socialism. 


The resolution was passed unanimously. 


TANGANYIKA 


HERE is to be a conference in London next 

March under the Chairmanship of the Secretary 
of State to consider arrangements for the attain- 
ment of self-government and then of independ- 
ence and a termination of the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment. Certainly the ‘winds of change’ policy 
can be more dramatically appreciated in Tan- 
ganyika than in any other territory. The elections 
were held only in September and within six 
months a further stage is planned. Congratula- 
tions to the Tanganyika African National Union 
and its leader, Julius Nyerere. There has also 
been a welcome economic improvement, exports 
have increased and there has been appreciable 
capital investment in sugar and tobacco projects 
and further industrial development is already 
planned. Considerable financial assistance has 
been promised by the United Kingdom through 
Colonial Development and Welfare funds and 
Exchequer loans. The United Nations Technical 
Assistance Board has set aside £250,000 for 
various forms of technical assistance, and a loan 
of £698,000 has been granted by the United States 
Development Loan Fund. 


‘Co-operative societies still forge ahead and now 
handle produce over £11m. in value, representing 
one quarter of Tanganyika’s output. Their train- 
ing in self-help, democratic organisation and 
educational work have done much to contribute 
to the stability of the territory as well as to the 
standard of living of co-operators. Further 
developments are necessary and indeed planned, 
‘the establishment of consumer societies, the set- 
ting up of a Co-operative Bank and membership 
of the International Co-operative Alliance which 
will recognise the movement’s international status. 


The serious failure is in education which holds 
back the Africanisation of the Civil Service—of 
3,403 officers (there are 732 vacancies) only 380 
are Africans. Training facilities are provided, but 
the bottleneck is in the secondary schools. For 
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years pressure on the U.K. government to provide 
greatly increased secondary education has been 
ignored. Always, we have been told, progress 
was being made, always a smugness and self- 
complacency that failed to recognise the tempo of 
political- change. Now on the threshold of self- 
government only 324 African candidates took 
School Certificate last year. The Governor points 
out that the speed at which Africanisation can 
take place is entirely governed by the output of 
the secondary schools and post-secondary institu- 
tions. True enough, but if only this obvious fact 
had been recognised by previous Governors, Tan- 
ganyika would go forward with the knowledge 
that Africans could play their full part in the 
government of their country. 


KIVUKONI COLLEGE 


We are delighted to learn that COLIN LEYS, 


author, Balliol College, Oxford, and a member of 
the Bureau Committee, has been appointed Prin- 
cipal of the Adult Education College in Dar-es- 
Salaam, which is financially supported by 
T.A.N.U. Books and pamphlets for the Library 
urgently required. 


Correspondence 


UGANDA SETBACK 
To the Editor of VENTURE 


Sir,—Your comment ‘Uganda Setback’ in the 
October issue gives too much weight to the attitude 
of Buganda and their claim for a federal constitu- 
tion or alternatively secession. As a Baganda, I 
would urge that the Kabaka’s position should be 
preserved, but as a constitutional monarch, retain- 
ing his customary privileges. This could be done 
by writing into the constitution that the Central 
Government should have no powers to make laws 
affecting the position of the hereditary rulers with- 
out their consent. But district councils must be 
modernised. The Saza Chiefs owe their appoint- 
ments to the Kabaka and the post is lucrative both 
with regard to salary and the ownership of 16 square 
miles whereby the Chief collects rents or mineral 
royalties. All sworn Chiefs have gone round 
Buganda saying, ‘ You are selling the country; don’t 
register ’. 

The political parties in their programmes and in 
their propaganda before and during the elections 
should deal clearly with the advantages and dis- 
advantages of unitary and federal government. For 
instance, who is to pay for the upkeep of expensive 
federal machinery—the taxpayer? And what will be 
left over for the urgent need for improvement in 
social conditions? 

The Relationships Committee must consider the 
future of Uganda as a whole in the interests of all 
the people. 


Kampala. DEMOCRAT 


Monckton and the Fabians 


‘No democrat can accept the proposition that a 
constitution should be forced on people profoundly 
opposed to it.’ (VENTURE, Sept., 1952.) 

“The duty of the Trustee occasionally is to do 
things which the beneficiary would rather have done 
otherwise. . . . These responsibilities . . . cannot be 
brushed aside because the beneficiary does not like 
it’. (Col. Sec., Mr. Lyttelton, June 9th, 1953.) 

‘More important was the fact the Federation was 
imposed against the will of Africans in the northern 
territories . . . there is no doubt that it has been 
one of the greatest obstacles to the Federation’s 
success’. (Monckton Report, para, 33.) 


AFRICAN OPPOSITION 
‘The Federation has, from the start, been disliked 
by the Africans. Nothing that has happened during 
the seven years of its existence, has caused them to 
modify their opinions. . . . . There (is) now un- 
appeasable hatred by the great majority of Africans 
for the very word “federation” (VENTURE, 
Jan., 1960.) ; 
‘] think it is quite clear that when the Federation 
has oeen in being for two or three months any 
passive resistance, if there has been any, will very 
soon die away... .” (Col. Sec. Mr. Lyttelton, 
Jan. 9th, 1933.) ’ 
‘Now after seven years of Federation, African 
distrust has reached an intensity impossible, in our 
opinion, to dispel without drastic and fundamental 
changes both in the structure of the association 
itself and in the racial policies of Southern 
Rhodesja.’ (Monckton Commission, para. 74.) 
‘The opposition to Federation . . . has indeed 
become $0 strong that . . . the retention of the name 
Federation . . . will cause opposition to linger ‘on. 
(Monckton Commission, para. 41.) 


PARTNERSHIP : 

‘In the Rhodesias, the European politicians are 
not imclined to partnership, except on their own 
terms’. (Fabian Colonial Bureau Pamphlet ‘ British 
Central Africa’, Sept., 1951.) td 

‘What you see here today are the joint products 
of Europeans and Africans, working in partner- 
ship... .’ (Sir Roy Welensky, May 25th, 1960.) 

“* The reference to “partnership” in the Preamble 
to the 1953 Constitution led Africans to believe that 
discrimination would quickly disappear. The fact 
that it did not, and that the term itself has remained 
undefined, has resulted in growing suspicion and 
disillusion’. (Monckton Commission, para. 218.)... 


AFRICAN AFFAIRS BOARD 

‘These safeguards, if they are used, will create 
intolerable friction between the Federal legislature 
and Whitehall, which is bound to engender a deter- 
mination in tthe British Central African Government 
to throw off the shackles’» (VENTURE, March, 
The abolition of the African Affairs Board and 
its replacement with a body of different composi- 
tion and powers was one of the constitutional 


changes to be proposed at the Constitutional Review 
in 1960.’ (Sir Roy Welensky, Dec., 1959.) 
‘Particularly as reconstituted since the last 
Federal elections (the African Affairs Board) is re- 
garded by Africans as an insufficient and unreliable 
safeguard’. (Monckton Commission, para. 37.) 


FEDERAL FRANCHISE LAW OF 1957 

‘The principles outlined represent the negation of 
democracy. . . . However disguised as a common 
roll, the system is designed for many years to come 
to maintain European political ascendency.’ VEN- 
TURE, May, 1957). 

“It appeared to us that any hope that African 
opinion would, in time, become reconciled to 
Federation in its existing form, was seriously 
jeopardised by the electoral legislation of 1957 and 
the circumstances of its enactment’. (Monckton 
Commission, para. 36.) 


THE FUTURE 

‘If Britain wishes to retain African confidence, 
two steps should now be taken. Federation should 
be dropped and discussions on other forms of co- 
ordination . . . should be studied. Secondly, dis- 
cussions on the immediate internal problems of 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland should be held’. 


(VENTURE, Nov. 1952.) 

“In 1953 we pinned our beliefs to the Federation 
and we still hold those beliefs, but we have now 
proved ourselves and our good faith’. (Sir Roy 
Welensky, June 26th, 1960.) 

“We are convinced that no form of Federal asso- 
ciation, however reformed, can succeed so long as 
many of its, peoples feel that they are being kept in 
it against their will and can break out only by 
force. We therefore recommend that under certain 
conditions there should be an opportunity to with- 
draw from the association’. (Monckton Commis- 
sion, para. 82.) 

“The advances now to follow in Nyasaland .. . 
will make a comparable advance essential in 
Northern Rhodesia in the near future. (Monckton 
Commission, para. 114.) 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 

‘ Africans object to (Federation) because it has 
always been linked in their minds with ... . European 
supremacy, particularly from Southern Rhodesia.’ 
(Fabian Colonial Bureau pamphlet ‘ British Central 
Africa’ September 1951). 

‘Southern Rhodesia has enjoyed responsible 
government since 1924, and its record in racial affairs 
and good relationships between the races stands out 
above all others in British Africa. Name one country 
which can claim the proud record of Southern 
Rhodesia that no African has been shot by Govern- 
ment forces since . . . . 1896’ (Sir Roy Welensky, 
Feb. 9, 1960). 

* *The dislike of Federation among Africans in the 
two northern territories is . . . associated almost 
everywhere with a picture of Southern Rhodesia as 
a white man’s country. (Monckton Report, para.27.) 


459 


At midnight on 30th September the centre of the 

world was a floodlit green and white flag over 
the racecourse at Lagos. Sixty Commonwealth and 
foreign Governments and the United Nations had 
sent delegations; the world press was waiting all 
agog for the emergence of the strongest country in 
Africa. But in Lagos itself the celebration was 
primarily a Nigerian-British affair. After the cheers 
and the new nationat anthem and the ships’ sirens, 
an unseen group in the road behind the grandstand 
sang Ojike’s freedom song. Then there were fire- 
works. Nigeria was independent. 


“And so ended one hundred years of British 
rule’, a Nigerian editor wrote next day, ‘ No riot- 
ing, no bloodshed’. And, he might have added, 
no hysteria, no boasting, no aggressive assertion— 
nothing but calm satisfaction and compliments and 
thanks all round. ‘Do not mistake our pride for 
arrogance’, said the Prime Minister. 


International Relations 


But with the massive demonstration of order and 
stability there was an awareness of the world out- 
side which soon found expression. A contingent 
has already been promised for the Congo and the 
first Nigerian delegation has been welcomed to the 
United Nations, at one of the most extraordinary 
sessions that that organisation is ever likely to en- 
dure. For well over a year the Nigerian political 
parties and the press have been discussing foreign 
affairs in anticipation of the day when Nigerians 
would become responsible for handling them. Now 
it is realised that Nigeria’s first decisions in this 
field must be taken immediately and in a truly 
appalling situation. What will the decisions be? 
It is significant that Nigeria has set a precedent 
in the Commonwealth by appointing two Ministers 
of State to its new Ministry of Foretgn Affairs and 
Commonwealth Relations. But it is idle at the 
present time to speculate on Nigeria’s role in Africa 
and the world. All the pronouncements so far have 
been almost ostentatiously empirical, and the only 
‘certainty is that the hard-headed common sense that 
has made Nigeria a nation will be brought to bear 
on foreign policy. 

It would be more appropriate if the outside 
world considered first how Nigeria should be 
approached. It appears that independence makes an 
‘uncommitted’ country a target for every conceiv- 
able kind of outside influence. Loans, gifts, tech- 
nical assistance, trade facilities, investment, scholar- 
ships, are offered in astounding profusion. Propa- 
ganda of every kind pours in. This courtship is 
already in full swing in Nigeria. How are Nigerians 
expected to react? 


Underlying the celebrations there was the deter- 
mination to show that Nigeria would not be another 
Congo. But what was wrong with the Congo? 
When a full share of blame has been apportioned— 
according to taste—to the Belgians, Mr. Lumumba 


NIGERIA ARRT 


or Mr. Tshombe—the fact remains that independ- 
ence was claimed, and received, on behalf of an — 
entity that did not exist. Whatever its status may 
be in“law, the Congo is not now in practice, an 
independent country. Help has been offered from 
outside with a variety of motives, and it may be 
that ultimately the Congo will emerge as a united, 
stable independent state. But whatever the motives, 
and whatever the channel through which help goes— 
whether the United Nations, the African states or 
a single power—it is a bitter gift. Congolese 
nationalists wanted to make their own country, not 
to have it made for them by their friends. 

It is already possible to detect in Nigerian politics 
a negative attitude to the outside world. Nigerians 
have so far shown little enthusiasm for the slogan 
“an African personality’, but this does not mean 
that they do not sympathise with the idea behind 
it. If outside assistance began to look like an 
attempt to direct or entice them into courses which 
they would not naturally take, then no doubt a 
“Nigerian personality’ would begin to assert - itself. 
It is a matter of some concern that pride in inde- 
pendence should not develop into pride of race or 
ideology or party in such a manner that the ordinary 
Nigerian surrenders his individual freedom to emo- 
tive slogans. Considering what has happened in 
other countries, not only in Africa but in Europe 
and Asia as well, those inside and outside Nigeria 
who believe in parliamentary democracy as an 
expression of individual freedom, should inform their 
own activities by a sincere will to preserve it. 


Price of Unity 


At present Nigerians are paying the price for their 
own achievement. At every stage in the long- 
drawn out negotiations that have gone on since 1949 
the political leaders have been faced with choices 
between equally desirable alternatives. It would 
have been possible, for example, for the rich West 
to proceed alone without the poorer regions. It 
would have been possible for the North to stand 
aloof from the whole adventure, or for the National 
Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons to refuse 
any compromise with the Northern People’s Con- 
gress and insist first on complete universal suffrage, 
including women, in the interests of democracy. 
But all parties have chosen to compromise in the 
interests of the unity of the country. All parties 
have gone out of their way to conciliate vested 
interests—notably the ‘ natural rulers ’"—which might 
otherwise have been a source of trouble. All 
parties have recognised the need for foreign invest- 
ment in developing economic resources, and have 
not only encouraged the ‘foreign firms’ to remain 
but have invited new ones in. The result is a united, 
but conservative, country. 


This is naturally -disappointing to those who 
expected more, and there are a number of real 
grievances on which discontent can focus. For 
example, wages are still low despite recent increases, 
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while in the towns rents and food prices are high. 
It can be (and is) argued that the income of farmers 
is still lower and that they should have priority. 
But workers are not likely to compare their 
standards with those of the farmers when they can 
see with their own eyes (since they are so aggres- 
sively displayed) the cars, the clothes and the money 
of the newly rich. This disparity in standards has 
grown immensely in the last few years. Against it 
can be set more schools, vastly improved roads, 
street lighting where none has existed before, and 
an obviously improved standard of living every- 
where. The governments are making considerable 
efforts, but Nigeria is not a rich country and the size 
of the problem dwarfs the most sustained attack. 


4 Labour Party ? 


Now that the nationalist issue has been removed, 
any Fabian would look automatically for a Labour 
Party. There is already talk of forming one, but 
the basis is not so clear. The trade unions are split 
and are faced by the same problems of organisation 
across the country as the political parties. Em- 
ployed workers form a very small section of the 
population and could not by themselves even if 
fully organised, sustain a national party of any 
strength. The Co-operative Movement on the other 
hand, has made very great strides and could make 
a useful ally. There are also other elements, as 
in Britain, who could be won over to a policy of 
decent social reform. What is conspicuously lack- 
ing at present is such a policy to challenge any of 
the existing parties. Those who could help to for- 
mulate it—the radical ‘intelligentsia’—are at 
present working in the civil service or are com- 
mitted to the present parties. Very few of them 
have the time, the opportunity, the practical experi- 
ence or indeed the inclination to acquaint them- 
selves thoroughly with the problems that a Labour 
Party would have to tackle if it were to justify its 
formation. 


The danger is that in the absence of practical 
policies the vaccum will be filled by something 
that sounds dynamic and new. I had the macabre 
experience of hearing young professional men in 
well-paid jobs, comfortably housed and transported, 
talk seriously about the * need for forced labour, (not 
their own), or at least reduction in wages, if the 
country were to be ‘properly’ developed. I met, 
in academic circles, a few who are prepared to 
reject parliamentary democracy as ‘unsuitable’ to 
African conditions, and went on to expound (as 
‘ African’) the discarded theories of Europe in the 
‘twenties and "thirties. It seemed to me a danger 
signal of the first importance that in the last Parlia- 
ment the most direct attack on corruption was made 
by Dr. Chike Obi (since expelled from the Nationa 
Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons) in a speech 
which rightly struck a chord but which contained 
the following: 


‘The political aspirations of Nigeria are the 
preservation of the freedom of Nigeria and of 
parliamentary democracy. But this same 
Government is undermining the cause of freedom 
and parliamentary democracy by its frivolous 
economic actions. So far its policy—if it may be 
called a policy—is to surrender Nigeria into the 
hands of the international money-lenders, vam- 
pires whose lives depend upon the issue of 
interest-bearing loans to nations in economic dis- 
tress. These vampires say, “ We shall lend them 
plenty of money and encourage them to come to 
us for more so that from behind the scenes we 
can run their governments”. Such is the motto 
of these people who fought Germany twice 
recently with the pretence that they were defend- 
ing Belgian neutrality and defending Poland; 
whereas in reality Germany was manceuvred to 
war because she realised that “the nation does 
not live by the fictitious value of money, but by 
teal production which in its turn gives value to 
money”. . . From 2nd October certain forces 
consciously dormant will be unleashed to the con- 
sternation and confusion of the international 
money-lenders and their local avericious stooges 
and dupes. . .. Then will these international para- 
sites know that there are young men who will 
take over the duty of running the Fatherland... . 
young men who will preserve, with their blood 
if need be, the freedom which Nnamdi Azikiwe 
has so dearly won for us’. 

Dr. Obi may not be typical, but he is a portent. 


New Causes 


Now that the celebrations are over, it is to be 
hoped that Nigerian politicians will add to their 
considerable achievements by devoting serious atten- 
tion to this gnawing problem of social inequality. 
There are too many outside forces playing on 
Nigeria to allow for any complacency. Personally, 
I do not believe that it is necassary to destroy a 
man’s freedom in order to give him food and a 
decent house for his family, or that in the long run 
Nigerians will tolerate anyone who attempts to do 
so. But that means that freedom must work. 


Nigeria has a whole wealth of voluntary organi- 
sations of every kind functioning below the political 
level. They have been rallied to the cause of 
national independence. No doubt they can be rallied 
again by political parties and -movements. The 
economic and social problems cannot be solved by 
political decisions taken at the top and enforced by 
legislation. At every level of the country’s life such 
organisations can make their contribution from their 
own practical experience; they can fertilise the 
thinking of every party. That is, if they are given 
the chance, as Nigeria as a country has been given 
a chance. Independence can lead to ‘The Greater 
Tomorrow’ for the ordinary man, and I believe it 


Colonial Office Future 


By LORD LISTOWEL 


"THE fourth report from the Select Committee on 
Estimates deals with important changes in 
Government policy and administration in relation 
to the Commonwealth. It is essential to catch up 
with the rapid tranvition to self-government, and to 
meet the enormous difficulties former dependencies 
have to face as soon as they become independent. 

I will first summarise the Committee’s main 
recommendations: —(1) To make the C.O. staff 
transferable to the C.R.O. and to give them experi- 
ence in the field, it is proposed that both recruits 
and existing staff should be asked for an undertaking 
to. serve abroad when required, and that existing 
staff should have longer periods of secondment to 
colonial administrations. 

(2) The Overseas Civil Service should be 
strengthened by recruitment from Commonwealth 
countries, and by getting more: recruits from in- 
creased local and university sources. The Commit- 
tee rightly says that the C.O. should ‘make a more 
radical and energetic approach to the problem of 
local recruitment’. The new approach will not be 
‘radical’ unless consideration is given to a tempor- 
ary lowering of educational qualifications. But 
recruitment depends on prospects, and the Com- 
mittee goes on to say that the organisation and terms 
of service of the O.C.S. should be reviewed to give 
more security to Colonial Service officers. 

(3 A Committee should be appointed imme- 
diately to consider the setting up of a Common- 
wealth Advisory and Technical Service, which would 
provide technical experts for both Commonwealth 
countries and Colonial territories. 

(4) The C.O. and the C.R.O. should be merged at 
once to form a new department administered by a 
single Secretary of State as the Commonwealth 
Office. The new department would have three 
sections: one would deal with the independent Com- 
monwealth countries, as the C.R.O. does now; 
another would deal with the remaining Colonial 
territories, in the manner of the geographical depart- 
ments of the C.O.; the third would be organised on 
a functional basis, to deal with technical aid and 
advice, economic matters, and social services for 
independent countries and dependencies alike. 

There can be little doubt that the Government 
has been left far behind by the pace of change in 
the Commonwealth overseas, and that a radical 
revision of policy and a drastic overhaul of adminis- 
trative machinery are required to meet the needs of 
the Commonwealth at its present stage of develop- 
ment. Whether or not the particular measures advo- 
cated in this Report are desirable, they present a 
challenge that cannot be ignored if we are to con- 
tinue to play an active part in Commonwealth 
affairs. 

I shall be principally concerned in this article with 
the two main recommendations in the Report, the 
amalgamation between the C.O. and the C.R.O. 
and the establishment of a Commonwealth Advisory 
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and* Technical Service. Let me start with the pro- 
posal that the Colonial Office and the Common- 
wealth Office should be merged forthwith, re-appear- 
ing as a Commonwealth Office with sole responsi- 
bility for our relations with the dependent and 
independent Commonwealth. I doubt whether this 
proposal is not premature and somewhat lacking in 
political realism. In the long run, of course, it is a 
natural consequence of accepted policy to have a 
single department under a single Secretary of State, 
assisted, no doubt, by a row of junior ministers, to 
deal with the whole Commonwealth. But there are 
weighty objections which the Committee states quite 
fairly, to an immediate amalgamation between the 
two departments now managing Commonwealth and 
Colonial affairs. Is it really fair or reasonable to 
ask Mr. Duncan Sandys, for example, to acquire a 
first-hand knowledge of the eleven independent 
Commonwealth countries, and at the same time, to 
conduct personally lengthy and delicate negotiations 
with political leaders in the West Indies, East and 
Central Africa, such as will certainly take place in 
the final stages. of the transition of these territories 
to independence? Most people would certainly say 
that Mr. Macleod has a full-time job, which could 
not possibly be combined with the duties of Mr. 
Sandys. He would be unable to delegate his work 
to a junior minister, because political leaders in the 
Colonies insist on dealing with the man at the top. 
Moreover, there are at the moment serious differ- 
ences between the Central African Federation and 
its two component Protectorates. How, one may 
ask, could one Minister represent both the Federa- 
tion and the two Northern Territories without for- 
feiting whatever faith the Africans still have in the 
British Government? 


Newer Members’ Attitudes 


An even weightier objection is the probable atti- 
tude of the other Commonwealth countries. The 
old Commonwealth countries, less sensitive about 
their colonial past, might well fall in; but among 
those which have become independent since the war, 
some would bitterly resent being lumped together 
with the colonies. The Committee admits that their 
proposal is not practicable without the concurrence 
of the independent Commonwealth. Their agree- 
ment is surely more likely when our remaining 
colonies have dwindled to a number of small islands 
and scattered strategic outposts. Time is needed 
also for devising a system of ministerial responsi- 
bility and contact acceptable to Commonwealth 
governments. But a successful fusion of these two 
Departments should certainly become a declared aim 
of policy. 
factors that can only be evaluated with the lapse of 
time. 

Postponement of the merger does not mean that 
equally valuable suggestions of the Committee 
should not be carried out immediately. The most 


important of these is the creation of a Common- 
wealth Advisory and Technical Service to serve 
both colonies and Commonwealth countries. The 
Committee rightly asks that a committee should be 
appointed to ascertain the views of Commonwealth 
governments and to estimate requirements with the 
least possible delay, so that a body of professional 
men can be available in time to prevent the loss 
of irreplaceable technical skill in impoverished 
countries where there are only a handful of locally 
born adults with a higher education. It should not 
be forgotten that the West Indies and the British 
African territories now on the road to independence 
are much poorer than Ghana or Malaya, and will 
therefore stand in even greater need of the material 
and technical aid which has hitherto suddenly dried 
up with the close of British rule. 

So far as material aid is concerned the Committee 
points out that as a general rule colonies have been 
economically viable when they gained independence, 
whereas in the future independence will be reached 
in many cases before economic viability. Steps 
should therefore be taken to enable development 
and welfare programmes to be paid for out of U.K. 
funds after independence, and after the period for 
which expenditure had been originally authorised 
has expired. This would give continuing support 
to social services which these countries could not 
otherwise afford. But development also requires 
more capital investment, and loans from the 
Government or the Commonwealth Development 
Finance Corporation are not sufficient to fill this 
gap. The Government should therefore provide 
more investment capital, and on more generous 
terms. The name and terms of reference of the 
Colonial Development Corporation should be over- 
hauled. Its sphere of operation is rapidly shrinking, 
and it should be enabled to start new projects in 
independent countries. 

The new source of technical aid, the Common- 
wealth Advisory and Technical Service, would also 
help to provide more security for the Overseas Civil 
Service. Otherwise this splendid service will wither 
away. Technical officers such as doctors and 
engineers now serving in the colonies would find 
their prospects much improved if they could be 
transferred to any part of the Commonwealth. 
Administrative officers should be used on the staff 
of the High Commissioners who will represent H.M. 
Government after independence. In this way their 
vast knowledge of the areas and peoples they have 
served will not be wasted by retirement on com- 
pensation. The Commonwealth Relations Office 
should be more willing to recruit personnel both 
from the Overseas Civil Service and the Colonial 
Office. The technical difficulty about sending officers 
at present at the Colonial Office to posts overseas 
can easily be overcome if they are asked to give an 
undertaking to serve both at home and in the field. 
In any event it has long been a practice of the 
Colonial Office to give its officials experience over; 
seas, - 

These urgent administrative reforms would be 
the best way of showing the new countries that 
Commonwealth partnership is more than an empty 
platitude. 


THE CONGO 
A Belgian Socialist’s View 


WE print below extracts from a speech by M. 

Victor Larock, M.P., to the Belgian Chamber 
of Deputies on August 17th. While not necessarily 
espousing M. Larock’s case, we consider that our 
readers will be interested in the view of a Belgian 
socialist on this crucial question. M. Larock moved 
the vote of no confidence in the van Eysken’s 
government. 


“The Congo was not lost to Belgium on 30th 
June but in the succeeding period. . . . No anti- 
Belgian demonstration took place on the proclama- 
tion of the independence of the Congo on 30th June 
last. Belgium’s action was everywhere appreciated, 
particularly in the young states... . 


‘At the time of the first resolution of the Security 
Council on 14th July, the Government had two 
choices—unreserved compliance with the resolu- 
tion, or following the “ultras”, whose only con- 
cern is their investments and who look only to the 
force of arms to save them. The Government tried 
to combine the two attitudes. It gave an affirma- 
tive reply to the U.N. but it failed to repudiate the 
policy of force. . . . It accepted the U.N. force, but 
the dispatch of Belgian forces and their operations 
in the Congo continued, without prior agreement 
ae the Congolese and their representatives at the 


“We socialists are not indifferent to the fact that 
the greater part of the Congo is not viable without 
Katanga, nor to the fact that the Mining Combine 
contributes three milliards of Belgian francs 
annuallly to the Belgian Exchequer. . . .. The 
Government should have told the country that 
Belgians were not so mad as to base political hopes 
on Katanga. Just before his departure from the 
Security Council, the Foreign Minister had described 
Mr. Tshombe as ‘ marvellous’; did he ponder what 
that sounded like to his hearers? . . . The policy 
of Katanga priority and military bases was very 
quickly condemned by the majority of United 
Nations’ members, and now it has been seen by the 
great majority of the Belgian people to be a failure. 
.. . I blame the Belgian government for not having 
put the Katanga problem in the context of the 
Congo as a whole. 


‘And the lack of loyalty to the U.N. has done 
harm to our cause. I accuse the Government of 
having acted in such a way as to make it appear 
that Belgium was indifferent to her duty to the U.N. 
and was much too grief-stricken by the financial 
losses. A Belgian Government with a clear con- 
science about the U.N. would have had the right 
to question before the U.N., not the legitimacy of 
the Congo government, but its actions, the radio 
hate-propaganda of certain of its Ministers, and the 
frenzied declarations of its Prime Minister in 
American and African capitals. Where were the 
Belgian diplomats to answer these statements? 

‘Nobody knows where the Congo is heading. If 
it is to anarchy and disintegration, the policy of this 
Government will have contributed.’ i ele 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


(September 16th—October 15th) 


Nigeria 

Nigeria became independent on October Ist. One 
of the most significant functions of H.R.H. Princess 
Alexandra, representing the Queen at the Independ- 
ence celebrations, was to open the new University 
of Nigeria at Nsukka, in the Eastern Region. The 
Prime Minister, Alhaji Sir Abubakar Tafawa 
Balewa, took his seat at the United Nations General 
Assembly on October 6th. 


Ghana 

Reports that Ghana intends to nationalise foreign 
firms were emphatically denied on October 9th by 
President Nkrumah. He described them as ‘per- 
nicious, wicked and deliberately calculated to 
damage the reputation and good faith which Ghana 
has built up’. Mr. Norman Clark of the London 
News-Chronicle was declared a prohibited immi- 
grant of Ghana on the grounds that he started the 
reports. In September a speech by President 
Nkrumah announced a new emphasis for Ghana’s 
economy: co-operatives, rather than private enter- 
prise, are to be encouraged in future 


Mali 

The split in the Federation of Mali was formal- 
ised with the separate acceptance by the United 
Nations of both its component parts, Senegal and 
Soudan (now the Mali Republic). The representa- 
tive of the new Mali Republic caused a stir in the 
General Assembly by refusing France’s sponsorship 
and making an anti-French speech so militant as 
to provoke the comment from a Guinean delegate : 
‘Now Guinea will be described as moderate! ’ 


Uganda 

A nine-man Committee appointed by the Buganda 
Lukiko to draw up plans for Buganda’s secession 
from Uganda produced an interim report on 
October 6th. The Governor declared that the agree- 
ment between Britain and Buganda could not be 
broken unilaterally ; and that there was no question 
of Buganda’s being allowed to secede from the rest 
of Uganda. 
Congo 

Efforts to reconcile Prime Minister Lumumba and 
President Kasavubu did not succeed during the 
month, and Colonel Mobuto continued to assume 
command. U.N. forces refused to allow him to 
arrest Mr. Lumumba. Mr. Tshombe threatened to 
break off diplomatic relations with Belgium unless it 
recognised Katanga’s independence. 


Pondoland, South Africa 

On October 11th 20,000 Pondos heard the report 
of the Commission of Enquiry into the Pondoland 
disturbances, during which 15 people were killed 
by police, and many chiefs and headmen driven 
from their homes in anti-government demonstra- 
tions. The report found ‘many Pondo complaints 
justified,’ but condemned ‘ the manner in which the 
complaints were brought to the notice of the 
Government’. Reactions are awaited. 


Solomon Islands 
A new constitution has been announced for the 
British Solomon Islands Protectorate. It provides 
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for the setting up of Legislative Councils and an 
Executive Council in place of the existing Advisory 
Council, There will be an official majority in both 
and unofficial members will be nominated. 


East African Civil Service 

The East Africa Salaries Commission has an- 
nounced that it will not make any immediate 
interim recommendations for civil servants’ salaries, 
since the cost of living varies widely throughout 
East Africa. It considers also that the cost of living 
should in any case be only one consideration in 
devising new rates. inal recommendations are 
expected by the end of the year. 


New Guinea 

The Australian House of Representatives has passed 
a bill providing for the first time for the election of 
native members to the legislative council of Papua 
and New Guinea. 


South African Press 

Mr. Patrick Duncan, Editor of the Liberal Party 
fortnightly, ‘Contact,’ was committed to prison on 
October 2 for eight days for refusing to disclose 
the source of information contained in an article 
which he published on the rebirth of the South 
African Communist Party, to which he is strongly 
opposed. On October 10 he was committed to prison 
for a further eight days for the same reason. On 
October 20 he was released. 


Mr. Duncan’s paper, as well as a South African 
daily, the ‘Evening Post,’ have been summoned to 
appear in Court on charges of publishing ‘ subversive * 
material during the Emergency. A nationalist M.P., 
Mr. Carcel de Wet, has suggested publicly that a 
permanent Press Commissioner and two Assessors 
should be appointed to investigate ‘untrue, distorted 
and inciting ’ press reports, with powers to punish the 
originators. 


Kenya 

Mr. James Gichuru, President of the Kenya 
African National Union, and Mr. Tom Mboya, its 
General Secretary, visited Britain in September with 
a view to dispelling doubts about Kenya’s future 
under an African Government. 


Zanzibar ; 

The Sultan of Zanzibar, His Highness Sayyid 
Khalifa-bin-Harub, died at his home on October 
9th. He was 881. He is succeded by his son, the 
Crown Prince. \ 


Publications 

Report of the Advisory Commission on the Review 
of the Constitution of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
(Cmd. 1148, H.M.S.O., 8s.) 

Fourth Report from the Select Committee on Esti- 
mates, Session 1959-60. (H.M.S.O. 260, 14s.) 

Investment in Education: Report of the Commis- 
sion on Post-School Certificate and Higher Educa- 
tion in Nigeria. (St. Clement’s Press, London.) 

Report of the Committee on the Integration of 
Education. (Government Printer, Dar-es-Salaam.) 

Mauritius: An Economic Survey. (Barclays Bank, 
D.C.O.) 


Guide to Books 


Communism in South-East Asia 


By J. H. Brimmell (O.U.P., 42s.) 

N Communism in South-East Asia J. H. Brimmell 

analyses contemporary Soviet and Chinese policies 
towards the region. He suggests that Moscow and 
Peking decided from the time of the Bandung con- 
ference (1955) on an agreed policy of wooing 
‘bourgeois nationalist’ governments like those of 
India, Burma, Indonesia and Malaya as part of the 
programme of ‘co-existence’. In 1960, however, 
Russia and China seem at loggerheads in many parts 
of the world over this very issue of ‘ co-existence ’. 
Yet they may be less so than is at first apparent. 
Although in 1959 Peking queered the pitch for ‘ co- 
existence’ by its border quarrel with India, this 
was due less to a change of political strategy than 
to immediate irritation over Indian sympathy for the 
Tibetans. This year indeed Chou en-Lai has been 
busy mending the fences of co-existence by visiting 
and cultivating ‘bourgeois’ and even ‘feudalist’ 
regimes in Burma and Nepal. Co-existence, though 
of a pretty flexible kind, still stands as the agreed 
Sino-Soviet policy, in relation to South-East Asia 
at any rate. 

Mr. Brimmell also discusses the prospects for 
communism thus peacefully purveyed in non-Com- 
munist Asia. He wrote before Chinese ruthlessness 
in Tibet had impaired the image of Peking as a 
benevolent exponent of co-existence in face of 
‘menacing Western imperialism’. He _ himself 
believes that, in any case, the countries of the region 
are unlikely, short of military conquest, to embrace 
communism in the Sino-Russian sense, but will in- 
stead prove eclectic, choosing only aspects of com- 
munist organisation which suit them, and probably 
rejecting much of the political totalitarianism. This 
is a shrewd and important prediction. Mr. Brim- 
mell’s book is also a thoughtful history of the entire 
communist endeavour in South-East Asia, with its 
fascinating—but probably self-defeating—switches 
of strategy and ‘line’. The work is well planned, 
packed with facts, and invaluable for reference. 
One reflection prompted is surprise that Leninist 
hopes have remained so unfulfilled: despite nearly 
a century of economic exploitation by European 
capitalism the countries of South-East Asia have 
chosen nationalism. not communism. The main 
reason, as indicated by Mr. Brimmell, is that com- 
munism, being Western—materialistic, rational, and 
quantitative—takes too little account of the contem- 
plative, spiritual Asian temperament and tradition. 
The one serious deficiency of this book is that it 
tells us too little of the personalities and particular 
relationships of individual political leaders—always 
a major factor in Asia. 

D, A. S. 


Ghana and the New Africa 


By Douglas Warner (Muller. 15s.) 
It has for some time been the policy of the 
proprietor of the South African magazine Drum to 
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send perpetually surprised but basically receptive 
young Europeans out to various parts of Africa to 
work alongside Africans in the cause of journalism. 
This has produced several good books, notably 
Drum by Anthony Sampsan, Sea Never Dry by 
Anthony Smith and Second Class Taxi by Sylvester 
Stein. Ghana and the New Africa is the latest of 
these books and if the style of the author is less 
sure and his control of material less certain, his 
conclusions are equally interesting. 

The book is divided into three parts: first, the 
author’s dazed first impressions of Ghana, second 
a rapid account of the policies and practices of the 
present government, and third a picturesque descrip- 
tion of the difficulties Nkrumah faces in dragging 
his charming but feckless c.untrymen into the 
twentieth century. The result is a surprisingly 
accurate sketch (he attempts no more) of the con- 
ditions of Ghana. One is left with the feeling that 
however much criticism Nkrumah deserves, he has 
avoided at least as many pitfalls as he has fallen 
into. 

Catherine Hoskyns 


Kossoh Town Boy 


By Robert Wellesley Cole (Cambridge U.P., 
12s. 6d.) 

Mr. Wellesley Cole has written a vivid, intimate 
and delightful story of his childhood in Freetown. 
Readers who have not met the author will be inter- 
ested to know that he is a Krio (or Creole) of 
Sierra Leone. He has had a distinguished career 
and was the first African to be elected a Fellow of 
the Royal College of Surgeons. He has played a 
notable part in the struggle for the independence 
of his country which is now assured. At one time 
he was closely associated with the Fabian Common- 
wealth Bureau. 

Wellesley Cole came from a _ middle class 
Christian home. His father was appointed as super- 
intendent of the newly established Freetown Water 
Works in 1905, in succession to a European, surely 
a unique appointment in those days. His father 
watched over his education, always ready to help 
him with his homework, but inflicting stern punish- 
ment for laziness at school or failing to maintain 
the high standards of behaviour laid down by the 
parents. The struggle of bringing up a young family 
on strict Christian principles surrounded by Muslims 
and pagans is ably described. So is the fight against 
malaria in a community which had no public health 
sense. Finally, the family moved outside the town. 

The nine-year-old child had a great ambition to 
be a minister, to model himself on the pastor of 
his church. But as the years passed the boy lost 
confidence in his suitability for a calling demanding 


-such high ethical standards, and so we have the 


distinguished surgeon. 

Here is an opportunity of understanding a large 
African family, its social set-up and the schools and 
teachers of those days. And in following the for- 
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tunes of Wellesley Cole, we get an insight into the 
life of the Krios who have held responsible posts 
throughout West Africa and have played a great 
part in the history of Sierra Leone. A delightful 
book. 

H. S.-C. 


Black Government: A_ Discussion between 
Kenneth Kaunda and Colin Morris 
(United Society for Christian Literature, 7s. 6d.) 

This book contains as well as the discussion, ex- 
cellent and lengthy profiles of Mr. Kaunda, leader 
of the United National Independence Party, and 
Colin Morris, the controversial minister of the Free 
Church of Chingola, and a political journalist. Both 
are vividly written by the Rev. Merfyn Temple, and 
could even be described as the most exciting part 
of the book. 

The discussion itself is a little disappointing, 
mainly because it is unsubtle. It is not really an 
argument or a dialogue, but a series of monologues 
on each topic. Mr. Kaunda speaks first and Mr. 
Morris replies. That gives Mr. Morris the last word 
on each topic, which is misleading and unbalanced. 
Mr.. Kaunda’s contribution tends to sound facile, 
even demogogic, Mr. Morris’s rather unctuously 
paternalistic. Mr. Morris sometimes reveals an odd 
political naivete, the implications of which can be 
dangerous—as, for instance, his ascribing all the ills 
of the Rhodesias to the wicked politicians. I do 
not think the book does justice to either participant. 

On the other hand one must remember that to 
be effective the book must be aimed at a Rhodesian 
readership, and that requires a very broad state- 
ment of the issues before them. To that extent it 
is well conceived. 

Margaret Roberts 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Eminent Nigerians of the 19th Century. (C.U.P., 
8s.) This is an account of the life of men and 
women who made 19th century history in that part 
of Africa which we now call Nigeria. The collec- 
tion began as a series of broadcasts by Professor 
Kenneth Dike, Principal of Ibadan University Col- 
lege, who also writes the introduction to the book. 
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Nigeria: the Political and Economic Background. 
By the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
(O.U.P. 6s.) This booklet contains a summary of 
the political and economic factors which have led 
to .Nigeria’s independence. Largely factual but 
interpretative as well, and very ably documented 
with statistics and maps, the contributors are Mr. 
C. H. Walton, Mr. R. M. Prothero, Miss M. Gellner, 
and Mr. Ivan Stanbrook. 


Nigeria: The Making of a Nation. (C.O.1, 5s) 
This is a factual account of Nigeria today and her 
constitutional progress to independence. There are 
some useful maps and statistics. 


East African Explorers. Edited by Charles 
Richards and J. Place. (O.U.P. 8s. 6d.) 

The men who opened up East Africa left in the 
shape of diaries, letters and reports a remarkable 
literature about the country and the people they 
found. This book consists of extracts chosen by - 
Charles Richards of the East African Literature 
Bureau and includes accounts of the first assent of 
Kilimanjaro, the building of the Uganda railway and 
Lugard’s interesting appraisal of the Kikuyu. 


Can Africa Come of Age? -Hoernle Memorial 
Lecture by C. W. de Kiewiet. 
(South African Institute of Race Relations, 3s. 6d.) 
A bold attempt to point the outline of Africa’s 
place in the world of tomorrow. The South African 
now professor at the University of Rochester, 
U.S.A., discusses nationalism as a third force be- 
tween democracy and communism, the legacy of 
African political inferiority and the dynamic of Pan- 


-africanism. The scope is too broad for anything 


but very wide generalisation. 


CRISIS IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


This highly topical Fabian Commonwealth Bureau 
pamphlet by Terence Ranger points the way to a 
solution of the dangerous dilemma of Southern 
Rhodesia. We regret that Terence Ranger and his 
wife have been refused Federal citizenship. From 
the Fabian Bookshop, 11, Dartmouth Street, S.W.1, 
price 4s. 
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Il Dartmouth Street, London, SWI 


Annual Subscription to Bureau . . 20s. 


(including Venture) 


Full-time Students’ Subscription . 10s. 


Annual Subscription to Venture only 13s. 


(including postage) 


